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EXTRA POWER. The big, new 

Ford is the only car in its class 
with the extra power of the smooth 
100 horsepower V-type 8-cylinder 
engine! 

EXTRA ECONOMY. This big, 

powerful engine turns fewer 
revolutions in every mile than any 
other in the low-priced field. It 
“‘loafs’’ while the car “‘hustles,’’ for 
extra economy, longer life. 
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EXTRA SAFETY. It’s the only 

car in its class that gives you 
the safety of such big, oversized 
self-centering hydraulic brakes! 


EXTRA STABILITY. Of the 
three leading low-priced cars, 
Ford is the only one with the extra 
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stability of a super-strong X-type 
frame . . . the type that is used in 
America’s highest priced cars! 
EXTRA COMFORT. It’s the only 
car in its price class with the 
new Multi-Leaf springs and the 
smooth “‘Rest-Ride’”’ they give you. 
SEE IT AT YOUR FORD DEALER'S TODAY! 
TUNE IN...The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, 


Wednesdays, 9:30-10 p.m., E.S.T....The FORD Sun- 
day Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 p.m., E.S.T. 
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ORRY! 


THIS IS ALL THE PATHFINDER 
WE CAN PRINT THIS WEEK 
BECAUSE eo5e ea is a coal strike. Printing machines a 


quire power. The electric power which runs the machines which set up 
Pathfinder’s type and run the presses has been produced from coal. And in 


Chicago, where Pathfinder is printed, there is not enough coal. 


Only because our resourceful printers have assembled diesel engines, some 


of them hurried in by air, are we able to send you these few pages. 


We have decided to use the brief space available to describe the background 
of the situation that has thus made a great nation helpless to carry on at the 


daily tasks of making a living. 


The coal strike is legal. Neither the miners nor their leaders violate any 
specific law in refusing to dig coal—no matter how much the nation needs 


the coal. 


What, then, are the laws, and what are the court decisions, that have pro- 
duced a result which President Truman has characterized as a “‘national dis- 


aster ?”’ 


What principles of the American system are involved? What remedies can 
be applied? Is something wrong with the laws which can be changed? 
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SORRY! Continued 


A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE of freedom is that 
“one man’s liberty ends where liberties of another 
begin.” 

The time has now come to ask whether, under 
freedom, one group of men shall follow as a right a 
course which interferes with the rights of millions of 
others. 

Fair-minded men have long defended the right to 
strike because it is one of the few weapons which labor 
was able to use in a contest which might otherwise be 
unequal, over rates of pay or conditions of work. 

The right to strike under conditions which affect 
only a few people for a short time is one thing. Now 
the nation is confronted with something quite different. 

A NATION-WIDE STRIKE in a basic industry, such 
as coal or steel or power-production, places almost a 
whole people at the mercy of a few men. 

This modern civilization revolves around mechan- 
ical power. When the fires have to go out the wheels 
slow down or stop. Food may not be transported, or 
preserved or even cooked. The lights go out. Workers 
may not reach their jobs. The sick in the hospitals 
may be deprived of life-saving attentions. All the 
normal proceedings of business are threatened with 
interruption or stoppage. 

At this particular time, the people of the United 
States are struggling to recover from the effects of a 
long, tragic and costly war. 

They are short of countless necessities and much- 
desired goods needed for production and for living. 

Confronted with inflationary trends, due largely 
to shortage of goods, the value of their savings and in- 
comes is threatened by every further slowdown in pro- 
duction. 

In the midst of a humanitarian effort to produce 
and convey food to starving millions abroad, from 
whom death may not be far away, transportation, 
farm-machinery manufacture and other vital services 
are threatened. 

IS IT, THEN, consistent that the liberty of any one 
man or group thus, legally or not, shall invade so far 
the liberties of all the rest of the people? 

The Constitution itself was “ordained and estab- 
lished” among other things, according to the preamble, 
to “establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
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fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,—” 


THIS CONDITION is the direct fruit of legislation . 


which Congress has enacted within the last fifteen 
years, and of decisions by the Supreme Court. 

It can be corrected only by Congress. It will be 
corrected if the public demands correction vigorously 
enough. 

The basic legislation is the Wagner Act of 1935. 
The Wagner Act was an attempt to increase the bar- 
gaining strength of labor organizations. It overshot 
the mark, because it placed weapons in the hands of 
labor leaders which they now hold over the Govern- 
ment itself. 

As the Wagner Act is written it declares in effect 
that the policy of Congress is that no restraints can be 
placed upon the organization of labor, the choice of 
bargaining agents, the rights to strike, to make de- 
mands, or to picket in enforcement of those demands. 

A Supreme Court decision, handed down by Jus- 
tice Byrnes, now Secretary of State, went even further. 
It upheld the right to use violence in labor disputes. 

In the face of these laws and decisions, even the 
President of the United States is virtually powerless. 
He can exercise little except moral suasion. Under the 
Smith-Connally Act he can seize the mines, but it has 
been pointed out that “coal cannot be mined with 
bayonets.” 

IN PLAIN LANGUAGE, the law of the United 
States provides that a coal strike, or any other kind 
of strike, can be called and can be continued indefi- 
nitely, regardless of how much it costs the people, re- 
gardless of how destructive it may become to the 
nation. 

Any settlement of. the miners’ strike will not 
change this basic situation. It can arise again in the 
same or another industry. 

The people are without protection from the dis- 
astrous consequences. More power has been placed in 
the hands of a few men in private life than the Govern- 
ment itself retains. It has become a power over the 
right, both of labor organization members and of mil- 
lions of others, to make a living. 

CERTAINLY NOW IT MUST BE CLEAR to every- 
one that this great nation cannot for.long prostrate 
itself before an unchallenged private power. 
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Ill. under Act March 8, 1879. Subscription price $1.00 per year in U. S. A, and Possessions; Canada and other foreign countries, $1.50 per year. Single copies, 5 cents in U. 8. A. 
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The Nation 


Crisis 
Coal strike drags on as production 


nosedives, rail transportation is 
cut, “brownout" returns 


The coal strike came home to the 
people with a sickening thud. 

For weeks they had gone along with 
a false sense of security. The Adminis- 
tration hadn’t seemed worried. The press 
had handled the story in a routine way. 
The voices of warning were small ones, 
indeed, 

Then, suddenly, the coal strike in- 
vaded the people’s homes, their businesses, 
their daily mode of life. 

In Chicago, not only were Path- 
finder’s presses shut down, but other busi- 
ness activities felt the paralyzing effects of 
the strike. Elevators ran only from 9g a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Stores and theaters were lighted 
only from.2 to 6 p.m. The people were 
asked to conserve on light in their homes. 
In Boston, in Philadelphia, in Washing- 
ton citizens walked darkened streets as the 
wartime “brownout” returned. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
cut railroad passenger traffic 50%, virtu- 
ally banned all freight shipments except 
food and fuel. 

In plants and factories all over the 
nation, workers were laid off because there 
was no coal, no power, no steel. On Sun- 
day, the President issued a worried report. 
He told the people that the strike was a 
“national disaster”; that the damage being 
done to reconversion “will take months to 
mend.” 

Why. Soft coal supplies 95% of all 
locomotive power in the U.S., 55% of 
the mechanical power, 62% of the electric 
power. By this week railroad coal stocks 
were cut in half. Steel production in the 
major Pittsburgh region was at about 
54% of capacity, with some mills plan- 
ning to shut down completely this week. 
Manufacturers with coal enough to run 
their factories couldn’t get raw materials 
by rail, couldn’t ship out what they did 
produce. 

Strike. The soft coal miners walked 
out April 1, after duly giving the 30-day 
notice required by the Smith-Connally 
Act. In so doing, they proved once again 
that they don’t go to work without a con- 
tract. 

When the 400,000 United Mine 
Workers left their jobs, negotiations were 
already under way between their chief, 
John L. Lewis, and the soft coal oper- 
ators. And they had already reached a 
deadlock. Government mediators moved 
in, but nothing budged Lewis from his 
position. He refused to discuss wages, 
hours and other provisions of the contract 
until he and the operators reached agree- 
ment on a “welfare fund” he sought for 
the miners, 

Lewis wanted a royalty, reportedly 
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10o¢ on every ton of coal mined. This 
royalty was to be paid by the operators 
into a fund to be administered solely by 
the union, Operators, objecting to the pro- 
posal, estimated the fund would total $60 
million a year; said they wouldn’t and 
couldn’t pay it. There was some haggling 
over safety measures in the mines, but 
neither side would give in on the major 
issue. 

The Voice. So, with the strike two 
weeks old, Lewis walked out, telling the 
operators: “We trust that time, as it 
shrinks your purse, may modify your nig- 
gardly and anti-social propensities.” 

Both sides marked time for another 
two weeks. Then the Government, in a 
flurry of action, named a new mediator 
(Edward F. McGrady) and got the op- 
ponents back together at the conference 
table. 

They were still at the table this 
week, making no apparent progress. If 
they ever reached a decision on the “wel- 
fare fund,” they would still have to hag- 
gle over Lewis’ wage demands (expected 
to be 20—25¢-an-hour more for a much 
shorter work week) and his insistence that 
the UMW represent mine foremen. 


UMW’s Strike History 


The current soft coal strike is the 
eighth since the first World War. 

Founded in January, 1890, as a con- 
solidation of a number of smaller, local- 
ized union movements, the United Mine 
Workers of America has been in continu- 
ous existence for 56 years. 

The first post World War strike, in 
many respects similar to the current one, 
occurred in 1919, the same year in which 
John L. Lewis became president of the 
union. A contract had been signed in 
1917, to run until April 1, 1920. During 
the war the coal mines were Government- 
controlled, and price controls had been 
lifted Feb. 1, 1919. The union maintained 
operators therefore were free to raise 
prices to meet demands for a 60% wage 
increase and a 30-hour week, The oper- 
ators argued the agreement should con- 
tinue in effect until 1920. The workers 
went out on strike Nov. 1, price controls 
were restored, and the Government ob- 
tained an injunction against the strike 
which was officially called off, but the 
miners still refused to work.* 

Success. After more than a month, 
on Dec. 10, the miners accepted arbitra- 
tion by a Presidential commission, and 
returned to work. Three months later, 
March 10, 1920, the commission awarded 
a 27% pay increase, to apply for two 
years from April 1, 1920, but. denied the 
30-hour week. 

Two years later a strike was called 
to force renewal of the 1919 wage scales, 
to which the operators objected because 
of the pressure of competition from non- 
union fields, where prices and wages were 


slashed during the 1921 depression. The 
walkout of 460,000 organized miners lasted 
five months, and President Harding inter- 
vened before the old agreement was ex- 
tended to April 1, 1923. This marked the 
first time that bituminous and anthracite 
miners had struck in unison, 

That agreement was subsequently ex- 
tended, first for one additional year, and 
then, by the so-called Jacksonville agree- 
ment, the 1920 scale was renewed for 
three years from April 1, 1924, to April 1, 
1927. During this period, however, there 
were many localized strikes throughout 
the mine fields when operators cut wages 
in violation of the contract. 

Slackoff. Then in 1927, with the 
cumulative effect of the depression and 
the competitive situation, the industry and 
collective bargaining fell on evil days. A 
seven-month strike, the longest to date, 
failed to obtain renewal of the agreement, 
and the industry became demoralized, with 
the union retaining control only in the 
anthracite field and, east of the Missis- 
sippi, only in the bituminous field in IIli- 
nois and part of Indiana. UMW member- 
ship dropped. 

From 1927 to 1933°there was bitter 
struggle among the operators to hold and 
enlarge their markets, marked by severe 
wage cuts and price wars. The union also 
was torn by conflict. 

Comeback. Then, under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, 
and subsequently under the Guffey Coal 
Act, UMW launched an energetic come- 
back campaign, which led to ultimate 
unionization of the entire bituminous in- 
dustry. A strike called on April 1, 1939, 
was chiefly for: unionization. After 40 
days and Administration intervention, the 
union won organization of most mines in 
the Appalachian area. 

A 22-day strike in 1941 won a $1 in- 
crease to $7 a day in the northern mines. 
and in June the National Defense Medi- 
ation board handed down a ruling abolish- 
ing the wage differential for southern 
mines and extending to the southern fields 
other gains which had been achieved by 
northern miners. 

Two years later, in the midst of 
World War II, the UMW demanded a $2- 
a-day wage increase, along with other con- 
cessions including “portal to portal” pay, 
and walked out on four separate occasions 
during the year as the various issues were 
debated through several Government agen- 
cies, culminating in Government seizure of 
the mines after the anthracite miners 
joined in the walkout. Ultimately the 
miners won substantial wage increases and 
other benefits. 

Foremen Issue. The last major walk- 
out occurred in October, 1945, when the 
dispute over organizing foreman and other 
supervisory employes, a hold-over from 
the 1943 negotiations, shut down many 
mines. Although only supervisory em- 
ployes were striking, most state laws for-, 
bid miners to enter a mine before the 
workings have been inspected, and a stop- 
page was inevitable even if the miners had 
been willing to cross the picket lines. But 
after a short time, that strike was called 
off, without result. 











TROUBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES hasn't been averted by Roxas' election, say U. S. 
officials. They insist that armed groups hiding in the hills aren't 
going to accept any government, will continue to be a danger for some 
time. 

BONUS IDEA to get farmers to give up their wheat stocks has been no smashing 
success so far. But Agriculture Department still holds out hope. 

YOU CAN BET the OPA's formula designed to force production of a certain amount 
of low-cost goods, even at a loss, will be knocked out by the Senate. 

BULWINKLE BILL, which would hold that railroad rate-making conferences aren't 
violations of anti-trust laws, will face a veto if it isn't modified 
before final passage. 

EARLIER PREDICTIONS that G.I.s wouldn't return to the farm aren't being borne 
out. About a half-million have, but question now is: Will they stay? 

SLOWNESS in removing Government-owned equipment from war plants is due partly 
to lack of warehouse space. 

SOLDIERS OVERSEAS will be able to vote only by state ballot in this year's 
elections and many residents of poll-—tax states will be disenfran- 
chised. | 

TERMINAL PAY FOR ENLISTED MEN, which we warned here wouldn't be passed, may get 
a certain amount of political treatment. Some House members would | 
like to call up the bill so they can vote for it, feeling sure that 
the Senate would never get around to passing it. 

MUTUAL DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS with the U. S. have been-broached by Australia and 
New Zealand; their representatives are trying to get plans on an | 
Empire basis at the current London meeting. South Africa will go 
along. 

INFORMATION PROGRAM of State Department, as far as Russia is concerned, will 
consist largely of shots in the dark. Officials privately admit they 
just don't know, for instance, how many Russians have radios that 
would pick up U. S. broadcasts. 

CONGRESSMEN WHO TOOK THE FLOOR to defend the Vatican against attacks both 
during and after the war have received the personal thanks of Pope 
Pius XIII. 

WI COTTON PRICES well over parity, Government for first time since early '30s 

has no cotton to sell. Farmers aren't accepting loans on their crops. 

FARM GROUPS AND OTHERS are working to get a special cotton advisory commission 

set up under UN. Now it would come under UN's international food and 

agriculture organization. 

MOVE TO SHIFT Rural Electrification Administration from Agriculture to Interior 
will continue to be fought by co-ops. 

MOVE TO ESTABLISH Department of Public Welfare has been stopped by President as 
premature. He'd like to accomplish a good part of it through the 
Reorganization bill. 

CONGRESSIONAL BAN on use of U. S. press services by State Department informa- 
tion program may boomerang, result in Department setting up its own 
news service, which would be competitive. 

ICELAND'S MOVE in refusing to grant bases to U.S. is forerunner of attitude 
of other small nations. They'll agree to grant bases to the UN, but 
not to any individual nation. 

CHESTER BOWLES has indicated he'd like to resign as economic stabilizer by 
Sept. 1. Friends say he hasn't made up his mind about running for 
office in Connecticut. 

U. S. TRANS-ATLANTIC TRAVELERS will be offered variety by British firms. One 
way by plane, the other by boat, will be available in a round-trip 
ticket. 
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P.S, Listen to the PATHFINDER news broadcast on the “Op’ry House Matinee” program every Saturday over the Mutual 
network, Consult your newspaper for exact time. 
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A Pathfinder message to Pathfinder subscribers 


MAIN STREET IS THE NATION’S FILLING STATION 


Where do you get your gas? Up the street? Or around the corner? Wherever it is—it’s 
probably nearby and convenient. Our Main Street communities have % of all filling 
stations—179,541 of ’em, all told. Pretty staggering, isn’t it?—1to realize the importance 
of the smaller cities and towns when it comes to this one item of daily business—dis- 
tributing gasoline. It gives you a new understanding of the power of Main Street in 
the nation’s business. 
PURCHASING POWER? Main Street people have it. 

Nearly half of all the nation’s consumer purchases are made in Main Street towns. 
It could be more. 

What it means is that, by any standard of buying and selling, Main Street reaches 
a high level. And it’s an accompanying fact that where business flourishes, the people 
and the community prosper. 

Accordingly—you serve your own best interests by doing business in your own home 


town. Buy—MAaIn STREET. 





and this label means the Steel is good 


Steel is in a class by itself. No other material combines strength, long 
life, usefulness, and good looks to an equal degree. That’s why steel 
is better for porch furniture, shutters, window sash, and scores of 
other uses in your home. And when you buy any article made with 
steel, be sure it bears the U-S-S Label. Then you'll know you're 
getting quality steel — backed by all the engineering skill and manu- 
- - ; / - ; ‘ . i " EVERY SUNDAY EVENING . .. United States Steel 
facturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steelmakers. The U-S-S presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. American 


5 Broadcasiing Company, coast-to-coast network, 
Label helps you get your money’s worth. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 





UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY +¢ AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY e CARNECIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION . COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY . CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION . FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY > NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY . OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATESSTEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY e+ VIRCINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





